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CHRISTIANITY AND DEMOCRACY 


Bishop Herbert Welch writing in THE CHRISTIAN ADVOCATR for January 19 
discusses cenditions in Japan and Korea with reference to the growth of Christi- 
anity and of the democratic spirit. He refers to the question repeatedly raised 
whether missionaries were responsible for the movement for independence in Korea, 
which implication, he says, we have repeatedly and emphatically denied. This 
denial, Bishop Welch considers, does not cover the situation, "It is true that 
they did not identify themselves with that movement. They would have advised 
against it, if consulted. Yet, indirectly, there can be no doubt but that 
Christian missionary work in Korea made it very difficult to maintain the old 
conditions, for the simple reason that Christian teaching means the growth of 
democratic sentiment, It means the recognition of fundamental human rights; it 
means tremendous emphasis on the worth of the individual man, even if he be un- 
educated, even if he be poor, even if he have no birth or station to commend 
himself to the world. And there can be no question that the presence of Chris- 
tian missionaries in Korea has made it much harder for the Japanese Government 
to carry out its policy of making loyal and obedient Japanese subjects of the 


Korean people." 


Of the common reports concerning brutal treatment of the Koreans by the 
Japanese the Bishop says, "some of these reports are absolutely false, some of 
them have been greatly exaggerated and distorted, some of them are exceedingly 
one-sided and lack any kind of perspective," He says that "the same kind of 
thing that has happened in Korea has happened also in any other country where 
any government has been dealing with a subject people.” 


Bishop Welch holds the Western nations entirely accountable for the mil- 
itaristic element in Japan. It is not the outgrowth of Oriental tradition, The 
only way in which Japan has come to be a recognized power was by military force. 


"A REDISCOVERED CHRISTIANITY" 


Mr. Glenn Frank, Editor of THE OENTURY MAGAZINE, speaking at the Nation- 
al Conference of the Methodist Episcopal Church in Detroit a few weeks ago re- 
ferred to the common fear that modern Christian scholarship in “digging around 
the roots of primitive Christianity” would give us a “reduced Christianity". 

"It has now dawned upon us", he said, “that the scholars and social pioneers who 
have been digging around the roots of primitive Christianity the past twenty- 
five years have given us not a reduced Christianity but a rediscovered Christi- 
anity, not the Christianity that has to do solely with the cultivation of pri- 
vate virtues in the individual but the Christianity that has to do with the 
establishment of a moral order in politics as wells: a rediscovered Christianity 
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that demands a clean soul and a clean society; a rediscovered Christianity that 
allows no conflict of interest between the evangelist of private interest and 
the missionary of social interest; a rediscovered Christianity that looks on 
moral order not as a postscript added because of exigencies of the industrial 
age but as an integral part of primitive Christianity which is related to so- 
ciety as well as the individual. If we are to achieve a new order, instead of 
slumping into a new disorder, it is imperative that in the future the average 
citizen maintain a tolerant attitude toward opinions a democratic attitude to- 
ward wealth and an aristocratic attitude toward work," Mr. Frank made a strong 
plea for tolerance of personal opinion and freedom of its expression. As a def- 
inition of the tolerance to which he referred he quoted the letter of Voltaire 
to Helvetius, "I wholly disapprove of what you say and will defend to death your 
right to say it." He referred to John Adams as the defender of the British 
soldiers in the British massacre, and to General Grant's demand for the release 
of Jefferson Davis, adding "Of course, it is a little discouraging to have to 

go so far back in American history for these examples!" 


TWO NOTABLE CHURCH SURVEYS 


A summary of the findings of the survey of St. Louis, made a few months 
ago by the Committee on Social and Religious Surveys, has been published by the 
Committee and the Church Federation of St. Louis. The folder which contains 
this summary is perhaps unique for the mass of data given in small compass and 
for the attractive and popular way in which it is presented. The church popu- 
lation was found to be 39 per cent Roman Catholic, 36 per cent Protestant and 
3 per cent Jewish, One-fifth admitted no interest in the church. The 300 
churches are spending $2,500,000 a year in regular church and mission work and 
are growing noticeably faster than the population, but "five members gained an- 
nually result in only one member gained permanently." Of these churches it is 
recorded that a dozen, lecated in downtown districts, are beginning to meet the 
social challenge of their neighborhoods. Fifty years ago, however, a migration 
from “undesirable” neighborhoods began and the annual move ever since has amount- 
ed to from one-third to one-half of St. Louis. This resulted in "a constant 
turnover in attendance and an uprooting of interests." The churches moved too 
with the result that "Now East is East and West is West, and never the twain 
shall meet", unless an adequate program is devised. 


Although St. Louis is a prosperous city, over one-half of her people 
are found by the survey to be living below the average of human welfare and 30 
per cent of them under "distinctly subnormal conditions". 


(The book of the survey, 500 pp., will be published by George H. Doran Company, 
New York City, about May 15, 1922.) , 


In Lane County, Oregon, a survey has recently been completed under the 
direction of the Social Action Department of the National Catholic Welfare Coun- 
cil. The report is contained in a pamphlet published by Rev. Edwin V. O'Hara. 
The report is of importance because it indicates the comprehensive way in which 
the Rural Life Bureau of the Welfare Council is aporoashing rural problems, as 
well as for certain concrete data which it presents. 


Referring to the causes of agricultural depression, the report raises 
the question, "What can the church do about it?" and proceeds: "The answer is 
that the Church can encourage and bring to the attention cf the people to whom it 
ministers, the work of these agencies which are effectively engaged in promoting 
the farmer’s economic well being. It has been suggested by various rural church 
reports that the rural clergy might well become agricultural experts and assume 
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leadership in the promotion of better farming. Certainly, the rural pastor 
should have an intelligent interest in the work and daily lives of his people. 
He may at least be expected to read farm journals, to attend agricultural meet- 
ings and to promote agricultural education among his parishoners, He should 

be in touch with the local organizations which subserve country life". Support 
by the Church of the cooperative movement is definitely advised because "every 
successful cooperative enterprise knits together the threads of rural existence 
and tends to socialize the countryside”. 


A perhaps novel feature of this survey report is the treatment of hours 
of labor for the agricultural housewife. Of 151 farm households, it was found 
that in 56.3 per cent the women worked 12 hours or over in the summer time and 
in 22 per cent they worked 12 hours or over in the winter time. The number 
working between 9 and 12 hours was 26.2 per cent of the whole for the summer 
period and 40 per cent of the whole for the winter. In this connection the re- 
port sayss "The city woman’s opportunity of gainful oemploymsnt cannot but be a 
source of envy to the mors than 50 per cent of country women who have the care 
of eggs, poultry and butter and market them, but ure not allowed the privilege 
of spending the money received by the sale of these products". Much emphasis 
is placed on the possibilities of the Church in the matter of improving farm 
home conditions which will be "an effective step both towards the solution of 
the rural problem and towards approving its own ministry to the farmer". 


(Copies of the pamphlet may be had on request from the Rural Life Bureau of the 
Social Action Department, National Catholic Welfare Council, Eugene, Oregon). 


THE COMING COAL CRISIS 


The working agreements in the bituminous coal industry negotiated in 
the Spring of 1920 through the medium of the President’s commission will tere — 
minate on March 30 of this year, Already there are signs of a bitter contest 
over their renewal. The miners' representatives of three eastern districts in 
recent conference 2% Shamokin, Pa., determined upon resistance to wage reduc- 
tions, while the operators in southern Ohio on January 28 promulgated a new 
wage scale which, as announced in a press dispatch, involves reductions of 
from 31 to 46 2/3 per cent. The "check-off" system whereby the union dues are 
automatically deducted from the wages of the men is to be abolished. This, fol- 
lowing an earlier announcemsnt of withdrawal ou the part of the Southern Ohio 
Coal Exchange from the "central competitive field" apparently means a straight 
out open shop fight. No attempt at negotiation is being made by these opsra- 
torss it appears that they have simply served an ultimatum on the miners. 


The approaching crisis is causing great concern not only within the ine 
dustry, but in congress and among social workers, religious leaders and public 
spirited people everywhere. Senator Kenyon, who is chairman of the Senate Come 
mittee on Education and Labor which has been holding hearings on the West Vir- 
ginia situation, announced on January 27 a propusal for settling disputes in 
the industry by means of a tripartite commission somewhat on the order of the 
Railroad Labor Board. (This proposal will be explained in detail in the next 
issue of INFORMATION SERVICKH). A number of important publications will be 
announced shortly which will present the salient facts of the controversy and 
noeded information concerning the industry. 


The rank and file of the miners appear to be occupied all but exclu- 
sively with traditional trade uniou interests and uctivities. - Some of their 
leaders, however, notably in District No. 2 (Central Pennsylvania), have been 
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indulging in a rather thoroughgoing critical study of the industry and are ask- 
ing for fundamental changes. Nearly a year ago District No, 2 adopted a program 
calling attention to waste in the industry and pronouncing in favor of national- 
ization of the mines. This document quoted Secretary Hoover: "This industry 
(the soft coal industry), considered as a whole, is one of the worst functioning 
industries in the United States,, It is equipped with capital, with machinery, 
plants and labor for a peak load at least 20 per cent above the average neces- 
sity." The miners disclaimed any desire to fix blame for this condition upon 
the operators as individuals: “We do not mean to be unjust to the present man- 
agers of the industry. They are the victims of the system. It is a system that 
compels them to waste the resource and the labor of the men who work for them. 
Many of them are conscious of the waste and would escape from it, if they knew 
how. To others it is but the atmosphere in which they breathes they do not know 
it exists. All of them are powerless to overcome it so long as competition in 


profit-taking rules the industry". 


Speaking before the Public Ownership League in Chicago in November, 
John Brophy, president of District No. 2, declared, supporting his statement by 
@ quotation from Dr. Garfield, formerly Fuel Administrator, that the immediate 
necessity is a fact-finding agency to determine facts as to costs and profits: 
"Neither the public nor the Government knows whether the industry is fairly cap- 
italized, what the basis of present valuation of properties is, whether deple- 
tion and depreciation charges are reasonable, whether salaries are reasonable, 


what the profits of the industry are." 
LABOR RESEARCH 


There is a new tendency on the part of labor organizations to base de- 
mands upon facts rather than upon guesses or mere wishes. LABOR AGE (New York) 
for January has a leading article by George Soule, who was one of the investiga-. 
tors employed by the Interchurch Steel Commission, on the significance of labor 
research. The author ascribes the success of the New York Typographical Union, 
commonly known as “Big Six", in maintaining its wage scales during its recent 
contest with the employers, to the fact that the union did not depend on mere 
might but fortified itself with every available, relevant fact. The United Shoe 
Workers had a somewhat similar experience in Rochester. Their statistician 
undertook to show that eliminating waste in the industry would make possible the 
maintenance of existing or nigher wage scales, and lower prices to the consumer. 
The union contended for a scientific determination of wages, and the arbitrator, 
granting a 10 per cent reduction instead of the 25 per cent asked by the manu- 
facturers, supported the union in its proposal for a scientific determination of 
wages. In another instance recorded, the union's contention for a determination 
of wages on the basis of all the facts, brought out the employers' unwillingness 
to meet such a test and the union was able to avail itself of the full moral 
strategy of the situation. Mr, Soule urges that labor make its appeal to facts 
rather than to force: "The chance to appeal to science and to reason is the 
chief of the achievements which labor wins by strong and intelligent organiza- 
tion." Notable efforts in this direction are being made by clothing, mine and 
railroad workers. It appears that in the future the consulting economist and 
statistician may be a more conspicuous figure in labor organization than the 


business representative, 
WAR DEBTS AND THE GERMAN INDEMNITY 


The current issue of the CHASE ECONOMIC BULLETIN, published by the Chase 
National Bank in New York, is a monograph on the artifical stabilization of ex- 
change, by Benjamin M. Anderson, Jr., the economist of that institution. It con- 
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tains much technical material but also some very important general statements 

on the relation of the United States to foreign countries. The author condemns 
any artificial means of controlling exchange, calling for a treatment of causes 
rather than of symptoms. The real solution, he insists, is in straightening out 
conditions in Burope. He believes that the Governments of the United States and 
Great Britain should propose to cancel all debts dus them by continental allies, 
such cancellation to be “conditioned on, and made contingent on, the inaugura- 
tion of the necessary reforms in public finance, in currency, in tariff restric- 
tions, in the settlement of the German indemnity", and other matters. Of the 
indemnity he says, "It is essential that there be a rational settlement of the 
German indemnity question. The fact must be faced, as apparently it is now be- 
ing faced by Britain and France, that the political settlement dictated to Ger- 
many in the spring of 1921 is one impossible of economic fulfilment. It is 
right that Germany should pay to France, Belgium, and Great Britain all that she 
is capable of paying. But neither France nor Belgium, nor Great Britain has 
anything to gain by a continuation of the present demoralization of Germany". 
(In the CHASE ECONOMIC BULLETIN, Vol, I., No. 4, there is outlined what seems 
+o be possible in the matter of the German indemnity). 


THE FEDERAL ANTI-LYNCHING BILL 


The House of Representatives after long debate has passed the Dyer bill. 
It provides for the granting of protection by the federal courts and government 
officers to any person accused of a crime under a state law who shall petition 
the government for such protection on the ground that he is likely to be denied 
it under the state laws, because of race, nationality or religion. The bill 
also makes lynching a federal offense, punishable as murder, and heavily pénal- 
izes the county in which a lynching occurs. 


The congressional debates on this bill are illuminating. With a few 
notable exceptions the South lined up on two issues — state’s rights and the 
race question, The attack on the bill was a Democratic attack and Southern con- 
gressmen treated it as an unconstitutional measure, which would put a premium 
upon crimes by Negroes against white women. On the other hand statistics care- 
fully prepared were offered to show that there were 4,096 lynchings during the 
36 year period just ended, of which only 810, or less than 20 per cent, were 
for alleged offenses of this type. Mr. Dyer, who represents a Missouri dis- 
trict, stated explicitly that his interest in the legislation proposed had 
nothing to do specifically with the South but dated from the terrible race riot 
in East St. Louis, Illinois. Nevertheless the battle in the House was fought 
out on sectional lines. Southern leaders declared their abhorence of lynching 
but maintained that interference by the federal government would make matters 
worse by removing a deterrent to rape and thus provoking more lynchings. It 
was charged that the bill was introduced solely for pvolitical purposes to pla- 
cate the Negro vote in the North. It was declared that lynching could not be 
stopped until the crimes of Negroes were stopped. It was emphatically stated 
that the South had never given over to the courts the protection of its women. 
A definite appeal was made for support to anti-Japanese sentiment in California, 
and, as the vote showed, not without success. The debates as printed in the 
Congressional Record throw a great deal of light on the race problem in the 
South, on the “state’s rights" issue, and on present political alignments. The 
bill has not yet been taken up in the Senate. It appears that there may be 
sharp contest over it in the Judiciary Committee. 


Federal legislation against lynching has long been agitated and lead- 
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ing Southern papers have warned their readers that it was inevitable if mob 
violence continued, The state’s rights question is a very real issue in the 
South. The constitutionality of the present bill was a prominent element in 
the debates, and remains an Open question, centering about the interpretation 
of the Fourtesnth Amendment. The support of the bill, however, by prominent 
Southern newspapers, indicates a lessening c? such formal opposition on the 
ground of a politicsl principle. The Chattanooga TIMES, the Dallas MORNING 
NEWS, and the San Aatonio EXPRESS brushed aside the state’s rights argument. 
The Greensboru (N.C.) DAILY NEWS declared the measure frankly “another invasion 
of state’s rights by the federal government", but held it to be a wholly jus- 
tified invasion. 


AN INJUNCTION ISSUED AGAINST EMPLOYERS 


The workers in the ladies’ garment industry in New York City, who went 
out on strike on November 14, 1921, returned to their shops on their own terms 
during the woek of January 1€ to 20, 1922, under unusual circumstances. The 
Supreme Court of the State of New York on January 13 made permanent the injunc- 
tion restraining the Cloak, Svit and Skirt Manufacturers’ Protective Associa- 
tion from conspiring to break its contract with the International Ladies’ Gar- 
ment Workers’ Union. This is the first time an employers’ association has been 
enjoined at the instance of a labor union and forced to keep its contract with 
the workers. 


The contract in question was signed in May, 1919 and was to run until 
June, 1922. It provided for wages fixed on a week-work basis and for a 44-hour 
week. The union claimed, and-was upheld by the court, that the employers arbi- 
trarily broke this agreement when they announced on October 25, 1921, without 
conference with the workers, that on November 14 piece-work rates would be 
established and the weekly hours lengthened to 49. e 


One of the most interesting points in this situation is that, while 
the union rejoices in its victory and the vindication of its position, it does 
not feel thut this use of the injunction justifies such a method of procedure 
any more than when it is invoked by the employers, Morris Hillquit, joint 
counsel for the union with Samvel Untermyer, says: 


"But organized labor will not become reconciled to the use of injunc- 
tions in lebor disputes because it may occasionally serve their own ends. 
eeeee One of the principal merits of the precedent established in the pres- 
ent suit is that it will tend to make injunctions less popular with employ- 
ers. I hope it will lead to a radical limitation, and eventually to the 
complete abolition of judicial interference in labor disputes by the means 
of injunctions." - Quoted in JUSTICE (New York) January 13, 1922. 


RESULTS OF THE WARTIME ARBITRATION AGREEMENTS IN THE PACKING INDUSTRY 


(See the previous article on the packing house strike in the last issue) 


The agreements providing for the arbitration of all controversies relat- 
ing to wages, hours and working ccnditions in the packing industry, were signed 
on December 24 and 25, 1917. Judge Alschuler served as administrator from 
January 1, 1918 to September 15, 1921. During that time eight formal awards 
were handed down and numerous contentions were settled by negotiation between 
the parties involved. A strike at the Chicago packing plants in 1904 resulted 
in the complete defeat of the union. Wage rates for the following ten years 
remained at about 20¢ per hour. The rise in the cost of living, following the 
outbreak of the World War, brought slight voluntary increases so that by Decem- 


| 
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ber, 1917 the comaon labor rate was 274¢ per hour, The various decrees granted 
wage increases and by July 5, 1920 the wage for common labor reached 653¢ per 
hour. This was the highest rate established under the awards, On December 5, 
1920 the rate dropped back to 53¢ per hour. A’ further reduction, effective 
March 14, 1921, brought the wage down to 45¢, The packers again demanded wage 
reductions in July, 1921 but were refused by Judge Alschuler, This left the 
wage rate at 45¢ per hour for common labor on September 15, 1921 when the award 
was terminated, Wage quotations are here given only for common labor, since 
approximately 65% of the employes are “unskilled” workers. 


Hours in the packing industry which have been irregular were also al- 
tered under the arbitration agreement. In his first award Judge Alschuler 
stated that many employes in "killing gangs" were working 50 hours or more a 
week, that 11, 12 and 18 hours daily were common, while men often worked 14 
and 15 hours for several days consecutively, with frequent Sunday work. Con- 
tinuous operations were on 12-hour shifts and a seven-day week. The first award 
handed down Warch 1, 1918 established the basic eight-hour day for the industry. 
This was maintained during the life of the agreements. 


Issues in the present controversy in the packing industry, 
I. Wage reductions 

(a) The packers’ contentions - 1. A wage reduction was necessary in 
July, 1921 when it was refused by Judge Alschuler. 2, By November a reduction 
was absolutely essential since the packers were operating at a loss. 3. This 
situation was put before the newly created plant assemblies, composed of repre 
sentatives of the management and the employes, and they voted a reduction of 
per hour for skilled labor, 5¢ per hour for semi-skilled, and 73¢ per hour for 
unskilled labor. These reductions were then announced to go into effect Noveme 
ber 28, 1921. 4. Seventy-five per cent of the employee representatives in the 
plant assemblies voted for these reductions. 

(b) The union contentions - 1. Wage reductions were not justified in 
July, 1921 and they were denied by Judge Alschuler on the ground that neither 
the cost of living nor the condition of the industry necessitated a reduction. 
2. There was little change in the cost of living between July and November, 
1921; hence reductions were not justified at the later date. 3. The action 
of the employee representatives in voting a wage decrease does not represent 
the sentiment of the rank and file of workers since the proposal was never re- 
ferred to them and they were never consulted in any way. 4. The fact that the 
workers went out on strike so readily on December 5, shows that they did not 


favor the reduction. 


II. The validity of the strike vote 

(a) The packers’ contentions - 1. Tho union did not take a strike vote 
on the specific question of the wage reductions announced in November. The 
vote on which the strike was called was taken shortly after the expiration of 
the agreements in September, 1921 and before any reductions were announced. 

2. The strike, therefore, does not represent the sentiment of the workers on ‘ 
the wage reduction issue. 

(b) The union contentions — 1, A referendum vote was taken by the But- 
cher Workmen's Union in October, 1921 authorizing the National Executive Board 
to call a strike if the packers refused to negotiate or took any action inimical 
to the workers. Following the expiration of the arbitration agreement the Bute 
cher Workmen's Union waited upon the packers and presented an agreement as a 
basis for negotiation. 2. The union was refused a conference and subsequently 
wage reductions were announced. Therefore, the union was bound by the October 
vote to call a strike. ry 
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Union recognition 
(a) The packers’ contention — 1. The plants have always been run on an 
open shop basis and will continue on that principle. 2. Employe representation 
plans were developed to bring about cooperation between management and workers 
in the settlement of controversies. 3, There is no discrimivation against 
employes for union membership but the employe representatives, provided for 
under the representation plan, make conference with union representatives un- 
necessary. 

(b) The vnion contention -— 1, The employe representation plans were 
established by the packers without the consent of and actually in face of the 
opposition of their employes. 2. Union members are discriminated against and 
blacklisted. 3, The employe representatives in the plant assemblies do not 
represent the rank and file of the workers and union recognition is necessary 
for the protection of their interests. 


The union has officially announced two conditions on which the strike 
may be settled: the packers must rescind the wage reduction they put into effect 
on November 28, 1921, and they must agree to submit the question of this wage 
reduction to arbitration and restore the former wage pending the outcome of 

such arbitration proceedings. Exact data as to the effectiveness of the strike 
are not at hand at this writing. In demanding union recognition the union does 
not insist upon a so-called closed shop. The contest therefore appears to be 

a typical “open shop" fight where the issue, regardless of motives, is the con- 
tinuance of the union. Employe representation as a substitute for trade union 
bargaining is recognized by the labor movement as its most subtle foe. 


NORTH AMERICAN REVIEW, January, 1922, G. D. H. Cole — “Non-Manual Trade 
Unionism", Discusses the movement toward combination of non-manual workers in 
England; struggle of idealistic minority with middleclass majority opinion. 


FORUM, January, 1922, Charles H. Sherrill — "New Germany and Its Makers". 
Presents Germany as a@ new political entity under liberal leadership and ready 
for international cooperation. 


FORTNIGHTLY REVIEW, December, 1921, A. S. Herbert - "Unemployment and 
the Remedy: the Socialization of Industry". A plea for expert management, 
efficiency and discipline in production with state control of wages ang pensions 
and state provision against unemployment. Also articles on the Guild movement 
by G. R. Stirling Taylor and G. D. H. Cole. 


NINETEENTH CENTURY AND AFTER, January, 1922, Ernest Hatch - “Liberalism 
and Labcor", Discusses the possibility of labor and liberal cooperation in 
England with reference to the next general election. Contends for subordination 
of labor's demands for nationalization, in the interest of securing trained lib- 
eral leadership. 


THE INTERNATIONAL JOURNAL OF ETHICS, January, 1922, C. S. Cadoux - "The 
Individual Factor in Social Progress". Defends the view that evolution in so- 
Ciety depends on revolution in individuals. Contends for freedom for the mi- 
nority as against majority coercion. The same number contains an article by 
Arthur Henderson on the character and policy of the British Labor Party defend- 
ing a moderate as against a left wing position. 
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RESPONSIBILITIES OF THE CHURCH PRESS 


The editor of the St. Louis Christian Advocate (Methodist) in its issue 
for Jan. 25 outlines the opportunities and duties of the religious press as he 
sees them in relation to social and industrial questions. He pleads for atten- 
tion to these questions because they are “pre-eminently the issues which have 
to do with human happiness, human relationships, international peace or war", 
and because they "concern intimately and ofttimes wholly condition the physical, 
mental and spiritual opportunities of men and women and children". Not only the 
principles but the facts must be presented with reference to social situations 
that offer a moral challenge to the Christian community. The church press has 
peculiar responsibility in this connection because "it is the one channel of 
publicity which can be expected to be impartial and disinterested in the pre- 
sentation of the facts". 


“REQUIREMENTS FOR INDUSTRIAL PEACE” 


The National Catholic Welfare Council BULLETIN for January enumerates 
editorially the "four outstanding and immediate requirements for industrial 
peace". They are (1) universal recognition of the living wage principle; (2) 
freedom for labor unions to function effectively; (3) reform in anti-social 
policies of many labor unions, which "can easily be brought about once the 
union leaders realize that the war against unionism has definitely ceased"; (4) 
a comprehensive plan for conciliation and arbitration of disputes, "established 
by law and involving authoritative decisions, but not compulsory acceptance of 
the decisions by either party". 


A "GOOD WILL COUNCIL” 


Among the many proposals that are being brought forward for the settle- 
ment of industrial disputes, that offered by the Denver Trades and Labor Assem- 
bly is especially interesting; it is also unique. The resolution embodying it 


is as follows: 


"Whereas, capital and labor are rapidly drifting toward a condition of 
industrial warfare which will be disastrous to the general welfare of America, 


and 


"Whereas, we believe that it is the duty of men to reason together 


rather then to blindly seek selfish advantage, and 
“Whereas, labor is willing to rest its case upon the application of the 


Golden Rule and the teachings of the Carpenter of Nazareth; therefore 
"Be it Resolved, That we, the Trades and Labor Assembly of Denver invite 


the employers of Denver to appoint a committee of six members to meet with a 
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like number representing the Trades and Labor Assembly and the Building Trades 
Council, to form a Good Will Council. This body shall select a thirteenth mem- 
ber by mutual agreement to be the presiding officer. We suggest that this "Good 
Will Council" meet every two weeks. To this body any industrial dispute or 
difficulty may be referred." 


The Ministerial Alliance of Denver urged the employers to accept the 
proposal and it is now reported that they have appointed their representatives. 
The whole plan seems to be the direct outgrowth of the ministry of Grace Metho- 
dist Church and its pastor, Rev. G. 8, Lackland, Denver has a large labor popu- 
lation and Grace Church has undertaken to minister to this population with a 
definite, though not a partisan, program. It has a notable forum and houses a 
labor college. At a Labor Sunday service, as described by the editor of a 
church paper who attended it, there were represented all the strata of society 
"down to the very needy, the neatly but poorly clad persons who never darken 

the church door - plenty of them, I counted fifty-three automobiles parked 
around the church. So he had them all." Of the labor college Mr. Lackland 
says, referring to the common complaint that labor needs better leaders, "Yes, 
but they'll never get them at long range. Twice a week, the community build- 
ing of Grace Church houses the Denver Labor College, where under a faculty of 
nine college men, over seventy working men, many of whom are the present and 
future leaders of labor, are receiving a broad program of various subjects which ° 
are essential to an understanding of industrial and economic questions." (See 
an article in the CHRISTIAN ADVOCATE, New York, for Jan. 26) Roger Babson, 
commenting on the "Good Will Council" says it is a good move, which will result 
in the effort to “put sense in place of rashness into the city's industrial 
relations." 


MR. GOMPERS ON THE CHURCH 


It was reported recently that Mr. Gompers, when asked what could be ex- 
pected by labor from the churches in the way of help in the realization of its 
aspirations, replied "Absolutely nothing." Mr. Gompers has repudiated the quota- 
tion, saying that it would be "a grievous affront to the thousands of sincere 

and high-minded porsons affiliated with the churches to say that nothing could 

be expected from them to assist in developing the aspirations of labor." In 

the same statement he refers to "the great service rendered by the churches and 
the people of the churches to the humanitarian cause of labor." 


THE CHURCH AS AN AGENCY OF RECONSTRUCTION 


An illuminating dobate took place in New York on Sunday, Feb. 12, between 
Rev. John Haynes Holmes, minister of the Community Church of New York, and Mr. 
Scott Nearing, a well known radical lecturer and writer. The subject of the 
debate was "Can the Church be Radical?" The word radical was defined in the 
constructive sense - having to do with fundamental and thoroughgoing efforts to 
get at the roots of social disorders and maladjustments as against palliative 
efforts addressed to isolated situations and particular conditions. Mr. Holmes, 
who is a frank supporter of the labor movement and identified with many radical 
movements, defended the affirmative. He cited numerous pronouncements of church 
bodies calling for fundamental social reconstructions the appearance of “labor 
churches" and similar religious organizations in various cities, which have allied 
themselves with labor and with the democratic movements and the tendency on the 
part of churches here and there to free themselves from the dependence upon the 
support of a few wealthy people. He pointed also to what he considered a ten- 
dency away from theological creeds and toward social.creeds. Further, Mr. Holmes 
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argued that the conservatism of the Church was not due to the influence of 
wealth or the present economic system but to elements inherent in its theolog- 
ical and ecclesiastical history. Mr. Nearing argued the inevitablity of con- 
servatism on the part of all institutions, and rested the hope of fundamental 
progress primarily upon individual thought and action, This criticism, he a- 
greed, applied to a labor organization as well as to a religious organization. 
As against this individualistic argument Mr. Holmes made a plea for united ac- 
tion on the part of all social idealists. The striking thing about the debate 
was the fact that Mr. Holmes, who has been recognized as a severe critic of the 
orthodox Church, appeared before a prevailingly radical audience, against an 
Opponent of unusual popularity among radicals, championed the leadership of re- 
ligion in social and industrial progress, and carried his audience enthusiasti- 
cally with him. It is doubtful if the most gifted speaker could have made any 
impression on such an audience a few years ago. There was no "decisicn," but 
Mr. Holmes was clearly the winner and his opponent joined in the storm of ap- 
plause that was given him. 


A BANKER ON COLLECTIVE BARGAINING 


Mr. F. H. Goff of Cleveland, president of the Cleveland Trust Co., is a 
banker of national reputation. This makes his statements, published as an in- 

terview in the Cleveland LEADER for Jan. 1, concerning the “open shop” movement 
especially interesting and significant. His New Year’s statement was in part as 
followst 


"Thousands of men have walked the streets day after day for more than a 
year, looking for any kind of a job that would provide even meager support for 
themselves and their families, and to their credit be it remembered that there 
has been no uprising and no tumult. Great fortunes have been swept away. Many 
industries which a year ago seemed sound and prosperous, have been forced into 
liquidation. In this crisis there is raised the cry of the open shop. Rightly 
or wrongly, it is interpreted by organized labor to mean, in practice, the shop 
‘closed to union men. 


"I personally believe in collective bargaining and in the right and 
necessity of labor organizing for its betterment and protection, I am just as 
firmly persuaded that every man has a right to sell his labor wherever and at 
whatever price he will, unrestrained by his fellow men, But notwithstanding my 
belief in these things, I question whether it is fair or will prove lastingly 
worth while to force the issue of the open shop, if that is to be translated in 
practice into an effort to subjugate or discriminate against unionized working- 
men, at a time when labor is at such great disadvantage. We are taught as boys 
not to strike our enemies when they are down and I fear a lasting victory for 
democracy in labor cannot be won if the fight for the open shop, commonly viewed 
by those affected as a campaign against labor organizations, is pressed when men 
are begging for bread." 


It would be hard to overestimate the influence of a liberal statement 
like this upon the industrial situation, It not only injects a spirit of fair- 
ness into a controversy which would otherwise be marked by unrelieved bitter- 
ness, but undermines the doctrinnaire teaching of many radical groups that opin- 
ions are dictated solely by the material interest of the individual who holds 
them. Not a few business men have stood out against the extremists among em- 
ployers who wish to push their economic advantage without limit. It is perhaps 
in large part a result of this outspoken and demonstrated liberalism on the part 
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of these leaders of industry and commerce, that labor is responding very little 
to any leadership that is not relatively conservative, and the Socialist party 
has become a remnant. This does not mean that there is no radicalism in the 
labor movement. Radicalism, of a sort, is perhaps increasing, but it seems to 
be of the more constructive kind which does not find its satisfaction in class 
war, but in cooperative progress toward a better industrial order. 


THE KENYON COAL REPORT 


Just before his retirement from the Senate was announced, Mr. Kenyon 
submitted his report on the troubles in the West Virginia coal fields, accompa- 
nied by a very brief--and in & measure dissenting--report signed by Senators 
Phipps, Warren and Sterling. Mr. Kenyon summarizes tho Claims and charges made 
by each side, asserts that the issue in West Virginia is the right of the miners 
to unionization which the operators are determined not to grant, and denounces 
the system by which the administration of law in the coal regions is virtually 
in the hands of the operators who pay the salaries of the deputy sheriffs. He 
also says that the violent acts of certain members of the United Mine Workers 
are “absolutely indefensible”. In view of his appointment to the bench and of 
the impression one finds in Washington that Mr. Kenyon is in the way of reali- 
zing an ambition that reaches higher in judicial life, some of the opinions set 
forth in this report are especially impurtant. "The State police power", he 
says, “and private police power cannot work together. The State cannot abdicate 
its function of protecting the public". Relative tc the method of dealing with 
industrial disputes he says, "There has been much criticism cf the President's 
message by those who believe he means the establishment of courts similar to 
the Kansas Industrial Court. We do not under:tand there is anything in the 
language of his message to the Congress from which such inference could legiti- 
mately be drawn. Ccurts of compulsory arbitration have never been a success. 
Nations that have tried it are generally willing to acknow'edge that the system 
is a failure". 


Mr. Kenyon’s proposal ciffers sharply from the Kansas plan, He wants a 
tripartite board consisting of representatives of the operators, the mine workers 
and the public, which shall be guided in its determinations by a sst of twelve 
principles (published in full in the SURVEY for Feb. 4, and to be included in a 
forthcoming bulletin of the Research Department) which are to be enacted, in 
substance at least, by Congress and given the force of law. Mr. Kenyon consid- 
ers the Kansas court defective in that there is no code of principles underlying 
its procedure and it therefore is discharging legislative functions. Tnis dis- 
tinction goes to the heart of one cf labor’s bitterest complaints, namely, that 
the judges virtually change the law and make new law from time to time so that 
there is no assurance on the part of a labor organization as to what will be 
found tc be lawful, and what unlawful, in a given situation. The Senator says 
of the Kansas court, "A labor organization, person or corporation coming under 
its jurisdiction has no bill of rights which can be invoked before the court. - 
The matter depends entirely upon the decision of the judge." The proposed board 
would be without power to compel the acceptance of its awards. The Senator’s 
twelve principles affirm the predominance of the public interest in the produc- 
tion of coal, give a liberal definition of a living wage, declare the right of 
unionization and collective bargaining, establish the right of the non-union man 
to work, maintzin the ideal of “equal pay for equal work" with reference to 
women workers, declare against the labor, in the industry, of children under 
sixteen “unless permits have been issued under State authority", and psrovide 
for one day’s rest in seven, a standard eight-hour day, and punitive overtime 
pay. It is understood that ths recommendations in the Kenyon report will be 
presented to Congress at once for enactment. . 
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AN IMPORTANT PRONOUNCEMENT ON INDUSTRIAL RELATIONS 


The New Jersey State Chamber of Commerce, with offices at Newark, which 
distinguished itself last year by a liberal proposal concerning industrial dis- 
putes (INFORMATION SERVICE February 15, 1921) has issued another report which 
is perhaps the most noteworthy document of its kind that any American body of 
business men has promulgated. It undertakes to analyze the causes of industrial 
disputes and contrasts the several ways in which employers are now trying to 
deal with them. 


"Agitation", the commonly assigned cause of unrest, the report declares 
is a superficial explanation; rather, the material cause must be found. Wage 
difficulties spring not only from the desire of the workers for greater reward 
but from “the difficulty of ascertaining what constitutes a proper reward and 
what should, therefore, be their proper share in the product of industry." Dis- 
satisfaction on the part of labor with its status in the industry springs from 
a “fundamental aspiration of human nature for self-expression and achievement." 
This desire often leads, however, to a disregard for "the requirements of ef- 
ficiency and intelligent leadership." For numerous minor causes of strife 
blame must be assessed on both sides due to imperfections of human nature and 
to imperfect conditions under which work is done. The employers, "having su- 
perior opportunities and administrative experience at their command just natu- 
rally bsar a larger share of responsibility for the solution of these problems," 


There are three "roads" being traveled by employers in the matter of 
industrial relations. (1) Constructive efforts within the shop by means of ex- 
pert personnel administration and shop representation which may or may not admit 
of union representation. The report cites as especially successful in this 
direction "the Dennison Manufacturing Companys The International Harvester Com- 
panys The Standard 011 Company of New Jersey} The B. Edmund David Company of 
Paterson; The Dutchess Bleachery of Wappingers Falls; William Filene’s Sons of 
Boston; The Midvale Steel and Ordinance Company and The Proctor and Gamble Com. 
pany." (2) Cooperation between employers’ organizations and unions on an in- 
dustry-wide scale. As examples of success in this direction the report cites 
the clothing industry in the Chicago, Rochester and Baltimore markets and the 
electrical construction industry throughout the country, and adds, "The response 
of labor organizations in both instances has been gratifying." (8) The road of 
anti-union coercion, "This militant tendency seems to make a strong appeal to 
many employers at this time of business depression. A movement is now on fcot 
which, misusing tho name of "Open Shop" and “American Plan", is smashing labor 
organizations throughout the country by locking the unions out and forcibly 
deunionizing the workmen. Together with the abuses of unionism this movement 
is destroying the constructive substance of unionism and stifling the just 
democratic aspirations of the workmen. It is undermining the confidence of 
labor in employers and ruining the foundation for cooperation between them. 
Similar campaigns in former periods of depression have only resulted in re- 
doubled growth of unionism and the adoption by it of more extreme measures in 
the periods of prosperity which followed and there is no reason to believe that 
the results of this campaign will be different. Campaigns of this nature are 
leading to oppression by employers and are playing into the handt of revolution- 
ary elements. Thus the cycle continues with the participants in continuous and 


senseless warfare." 


The report declares that "the management of the personnel of industry 
should be carried on in a no less thorough and scientific manner than the managee 
ment of the physical problems of production." To this end educational work is 
advocated on the part of state departments of labor and consulting services on 
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the part of employers’ associations and chambers of commerce. The declaration 
regarding honest, disinterested research is so striking as to warrant quoting 
it in full. 


"The practice which the State Chamber has been following of having its 
committees base their decisions on the investigations made by its Bureau of 
State Research; of maintainimg the research work of the latter absolutely inde- 
pendent and free of all dictation from the officers or members of the Chamber 
as to the character of facts or conclusions to be presenteds cf publishing the 
reports of the Bureau free of all censorship; and cf merely seeing that the men 
carrying cn the research be thorough and unbiased students, fearless in their 
work, - this practice is sound and should be continued and further developed. 
We cannot emphasize too strongly our belief that only by raising research to a 
high level and maintaining it at the highest standard of integrity and respon- 
sibility and only by developing in ourselves a willingness to look facts, 
whether pleasant or unpleasant, straight in the face, can we, whether employers 
or workmen, hope to develop a better relationship among ourselves and help pro- 
gressively to improve the world in which we live." 


THE ARMS CONFERENCE 


Liberal opinion in America and England seems to be undivided as to the 
permanent value of the Washington Conference. Perhaps the most illuminating 
comment is that which comes from one who hoped the Conference would achieve 
more, Mr, Villard, editor of THE NATION, in its issue of February 15, finds 
that the Conference ha: dezlt "a deadly blow at the glamor of the naval profes- 
sion" and sets “definite limit to the navy's apparently unlimited power of self- 
propaganda", He considers that not only tne material gain realized in stopping 
the compstitive race in armament, but the psychological gain in removing such 
temptations to jingoism as the launching of a dreadnought, is a notable achieve- 
ment. With reference to the Far Eastern situation Mr. Villard finds the chief 
gain in the bringing to light of what the Japanese were about. He considers 
that we are no nearer to Japan, but farther away, than before the conference 

was held, Likewise it is an important gain that we understand as we did not be- 
fore, the forces at work in the making of French foreign policy. On the ehole, 
the Conference has “helped to reverse the current of popular feeling, and this 
in shorter time than anybody had dared to hope". It is worth something to make 
disarmament the fashion. Furthermore, the Conference has “proved that one of 
the greatest obstacles to a world in peace is the hardness of heart, the stub- 
bornness, and the stupidity of men in high power who neither trust in themselves 
nor in humanity, nor believe in the teachings of the religions they pretend to 
serve and uphold." 


The Philadelphia PUBLIC LEDGER for February 14 in an editorial entitled 
"A Pacifist Wave?" comments on statements appearing in the Democratic press to 
the effect that the Administration is embarrassed by a pacifist wave in the 
Middle West. "Doubtless there is a growing sentiment in the Middle West which, 
if it were unchecked, would lead to naval disintegration. But it 1s not to be 
supposed that Mr. Harding will permit Congress to be stampe’ed in so important 
amatter as this.” The editorial writer thinks that "the post-treaty navies 
will be more powerful than any navies of the past". The new treaties have 
given rise to forces that are "moral rather than immediately practical". It is 
therefore, according to this view, just as easy to start a war as it was before, 
s0 far as material equipment is concerned. The LEDGER deplores a tendency on 
the part of Congress to take the disarmament movement too seriously. 
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REFUNDING THE ALLIED DEBTS 


In connection with the Refunding Bill the address of Mr. Justice Clarke 
of the United States Supreme Court delivered in December before the Cleveland 
Chamber of Commerce and published in the New York TIMH#S for February 5 is in- 
teresting and important. The Justice urges strongly that these debts be can- 
celled, in order to convince our allies that the United States ever accepted its 
moral share of the burden of the war. Further, the debts should be cancelled 

as a matter of sound business because, with the possible exception of Great 
Britain, it is impossible for the debtor countries to pay even the interest, to 
say nothing of the principal, and at the same timo meet the necessary expenses 
of carrying on their governments. To pay this £11,000,000,000 now owed us would 
cause these nations to “impose crushing taxes upon their people for a whole gen- 
eration". Furthermore, the psople who ars to be condemned to "all but slavish 
toil and pinching poverty for half a century" do not bolieve that the debt which 
they must pay represents a true moral obligation. Therefore Mr. Justice Clarke 
proposed that we say to our allies "You and we risked all that we had and all 
that we were in the common cause; we wore friends in war and it shall not be 
through any fault of ours if wo do not continue to be friends in peace. Come, 
here are your cancelled bonds; let us unite in peace, as we were united in war, 
to restore to sanity tho distracted world, to revive industry and busines, and, 
let me add in this Christmas season, to bring peace on earth and good will to 


men — and nations." 
IN THE MAGAZINES 


ATLANTIC MONTHLY, February, 1922, Arthur Pound — "The Iron Man and the 
Mind". One of a series of articles that has been running in the Atlantic, to 
be published later in book form, dealing comprehensively with the effects of 
automatic machinery. The author calls for amelioration of the present situa- 
tion in which the human mind is dulled by "vast repetitive processes". Cornelia 
J. Cannon — “American Misgivings". Considers ovr educational problems in the 
light of Army intelligence tests. Develops the idea that in a successful de- 
mocracy the object of education should be not that equivalent training be given 
to all but "that the opportunity for such selective discipline be available te 
the qualified wherever and whenever they appear", 


THE CENTURY, February, 1922, Miles H. Crumbine — "A Famine of Prophets". 
fhe author, a Lutheran minister, calls for aggressive leadership in the church, 
"Pulpit masters and creed-mongers need a baptism of prophetic unction"”. Three 
ways are suggested: giving the youth a place in church leadership; substituting 
extra-ecclesiastical leadership for what we have at present, drafting into ser- 
vice sociologists, editors, etcs; founding groups for the culture of prophetic 
vision, such as Wesley’s "Holy Club" at Oxford. 


YALE REVIEW, January,1922, Professor H. G. Moulton — "The Necessity 
for Disarmament". Assembles statistics on the budgets of various nations to 
show that these budgets can only be balanced by a radical reduction in military 
expenditure. The suthor advocates complete disarmament. 
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